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WITHIN THE GATES OF PARIS 
A True Story of 1870 
By LOUISE V. GILBERT 


si HE story of an egg, Made- 
moiselle, may not sound very 
entertaining, but that is what 
I am going to tell you, for thereupon 
hung the greatest mortification, and 
the keenest disappointment of my 
life!”’ 

Madame was so genteel, so delicate, 
and eiegant that to be in her presence 
one felt inspired. When she could 
be induced to talk to us of her ex- 
periences during the Siege of Paris, 
and the Commune it was a pleasure 
to listen, nor would she recount 
these tales to those who thought 
lightly of them. 

“Moreover,” she continued, ‘“‘this 
tragedy, my dear, occurred on our 
first wedding anniversary, and we had 
so long planned, Frederick and I, 
that with the assistance of this egg, 
this Fete was to be almost gay. 

“Think of it,”” Madame’s well bred 
voice was indignant, ““The value of a 
simple egg would never have attained 
such proportions, nor all our useless 
miseries have come to pass, had not 
Louis Napoleon lost his heart to a 
mad-cap Spanish beauty! Napoleon 
was enamored of Eugenie, what man 
was not? He quickly made her his 
wife, and thus Empress of all the 
French. Ah, how gay was the Court 
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with her advent! What other 
thoughts filled her golden head but 
the adoration of courtiers, setting the 
fashions of the world, and whirling 
in constant merriment! 

*"Twas even as with Marie An- 
toinette, the Austrian made Queen 
of the French—so when in the midst 
of the charms of life, love, and lux- 
ury, the Prussians wished for war— 
what happened? Our Emperor 
turned to his ministers, men chosen 
by the Empress for their beauty,and 
grace, and asked “Are we ready?” 
The Minister of War made answer 
“Not the button to a gaiter is missing, 
Sire!” 

Alas—such perfection of the mil- 
itary system existed only in the 
minds of the handsome gentlemen 
enthralled at court! 

And that is how a losing war was 
declared, declared by an ignorant 
Emperor at the very moment when 
the Prussians knew we would fall 
like ripe grain at the harvest. 

It was ghastly dear, the officers 
and soldiers marched out to defeat, 
their hearts and souls ablaze with 
love of country, and devotion to their 
duty. But in no time word came 
that the Emperor had surrendered 
at Sedan, and our noble army given 
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over without the privilege of striking 
a single blow. 

Now the Prussians, what might 
they not do, our Emperor and army 
surrendered, the country defenceless! 
“On the Paris,” came the cry from 
Berlin, ‘“The New Babylon shall per- 
ish by our hands!” 

They came, Mon Dieu, the Prus- 
sians came! Could we endure, surely 
there were yet troops somewhere with- 
out! Would we endure till our re- 
maining military were established, 
and should come to deliver us! ‘‘Yes”’ 
we said “to the End!” Did we? 
My child, History tells! 

Cattle were driven in, foods were 
stored till our gates were closed. 
For the first our provisions were 
sufficient, then the days wore to 
weeks, the anxious days and the 
frightful nights, and the weeks to 
months. It is wretched to be hun- 
gry and cold, it is awful the dismal 
fear that there really is no deliver- 
ance. That all the courage and 
sacrifice to hold out against the be- 
sieging enemy, maybe, like all else, 
in our war for naught. The warm 
weather of August had become the 
biting cold of November. The long, 
long lines of Parisians waiting for the 
pittance of rations dealt out at in- 
tervals by the authorities, were a 
sad and sickly sight; old people, little 
children, women and strong men, 
thin and weak alike,—-dropping out 
of line here and there, too spent to 
stand. 

Christmas was coming, Paris never 
before was so cold, for forty years 
the elements had been more kind. 
The trees of our Bois were felled, 
the beautiful chestnuts of our ave- 
nues, the famous shade trees of our 
parks; they followed the benches and 
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the fences, to perform their last duty 
as fuel. 

And for food everything was pre- 
pared for nourishment, from the 
elephant and the wolves, in the zoo- 
logical gardens, to the rats of the 
sewers—my dear, I have eaten of 
them all. 

Long since cats had vanished from 
sight, but one day I did see a rat run 
across the street, and believe me— 
a crowd followed. The dainty morsel 
was procured by someone somewhere, 
it is safe to say, but the hunger that 
prompted those who gave chase, you 
cannot comprehend, it is better so. 

Our hopes had risen, fallen, but 
our courage held, and so reduced to 
the direst extremity we had but to 
pray and wait. Our anniversary was 
coming, it would be the first in our 
wedded life, surely we would cheer 
our hearts a little. 

Frederick had gone to the great 
line to take his place with the rest for 
Government rations. I sat on the 
ground near by with many weary 
others to substitute their dear ones 
when they should fall from very 
weakness. 

The standing was hours long, and 
with the care of our wounded, our 
bombardments by night, our lack of 
nourishment, we were all well nigh 
exhausted. I took Frederick’s place 
when I saw him sway, therefore it 
was,I who got the egg—that egg, 
Mademoiselle, it was indeed the 
most beautiful egg I had ever seen, 
Frederick said so too. He said it 
was pathetic how little we notice 
our évery day blessing in our pros- 
perity. Why think of the wonderful 
little yolk, and its support in the 
midst of the white medium, and the 
little case in which it all comes sealed 
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so nicely, and the nourishment that 
it provides for us. 

Surely, and we both agreed, we 
should not keep that egg, we should 
give it to some aged or wounded, 
someone who needed it more. Indeed 
if my heart had not been so touched 
with the desire to help those more 
deserving I should have wished that 
egg set for eternal admiration in 
ebony or jade, as do the Japanese 
their crystal carvings. 

“But, Aline, our anniversary will 
soon be here and I think for thee the 
egg will bea little treat.”” I answered 
“For me, no never, not while I have 
so dear a husband whose: strength 
it might help a bit to build.” Mad- 


emoiselle, that egg became a matter 
of dispute, which one of us should 
eat it; at last it was decided, and of 
the many ways to cook it, that was 


decided too. It should be boiled, 
it should be cut in two, and we should 
each eat half; happy solution of a 
difficult and delicate problem. 

Well, dear, Christmas had come and 
gone, and now it was January, foggy, 
cold, dismal, cheerless—there seemed 
no hope for us besieged, but forget it 
all, would Frederick and I, and re- 
membering only that we were bride 
and groom we set ourselves to prepare 
our feast and in the fullness of our 
hearts. I had rolled the egg in cot- 
ton and turned it every day, and 
every day, my friend, I was nearly 
conscious stricken to think we were 
to feast upon that treasure our very 
selves alone.” 

Here Madame rose to adjust the 
lamp shade, and smoothing her black 
silk apron as she reseated herself on 
the haircloth sofa from which she 
always so gracefully “held her salon,” 
continued after a little pause. 
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“Dare I tell you all, cherie, truly 
it hurts me yet to tell the whole tale, 
usually I tell but part— First, as 
I said, fearing the egg might freeze I 
had made a dainty nest for it in my 
empty jewel casket. Then I had a 
brilliant thought, an inspiration, sup- 
posing I hatched that egg, supposing 
I gave Frederick a real live chicken 
for a present! How then could I 
feed it? Well some how I would, 
and when he should be big and fat 
there’d be a piece for all these dear 
sick friends—besides ourselves— 

The more I thought of this the more 
pleased was I, it should be my own 
secret, and I should succeed. If it 
hatched I’d have a chicken, if it 
didn’t hatch I’d still have an egg! 
Oh, my delight! 

I knew nothing of country life but I 
did know it took time and consider--. 
able heat to make a chicken. The 
combination was within my power, 
I made my decision, I wound my 
treasure carefully in a flannel ban- 
dage and began my task. Between 
the hearth and the bed it vibrated, 
never was I unmindful of my charge. 
Towards the end I became excited, 
it seemed as if I could not wait, yet 
I feared lest Frederick hear it peep, 
and my surprise for him be spoiled. 
However I prepared, I cut a little 
hole through my flannel covers, I 
cut two for I couldn’t tell through 
which end of the egg my little friend 
might choose to make his exit. I 
laid two heated hearth-stones in 
my closet drawer, and his lordship in 
between—I placed a cup of water, 
and a dish of seed beside him—I was 
to watch with the wounded that night 
in the church of La Trinité, that 
church filled with our . wounded, 
and dying, and our aged sick, I could 
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hardly wait to return. The pleasure 
of a child possessed me, I had de- 
cided to put my pet in the bird cage, 
and what a merry companion he 
would make, for I hoped he would 
be fluffy and yellow like the canary 
I had lost. 

I entered, I listened at the closet 
door, no sound, I softly, quickly, 
opened the drawer—alas all was as I 
left it, perhaps it was not warm 
enough, I still had time. Well, as 
I said, Mademoiselle, the morning 
came—Frederick had scarcely smiled 
for days, he had grown so sad and 
I’d almost forgotten his merry laugh. 
I felt a bit perplexed, we’d agreed 
to boil that egg—this I could not 
bring myself to do—and yet I should 
not disappoint my husband, it must 
be a happy day, I must see him smile 


‘and hear that merry laugh again. 


I proceeded carefully to unwrap my 
treasure, it surely seemed a little 
dark, ah—then I knew there was a 
chicken in it with dark feathers, not 
a downy yellow one such as I had 
wished, but never mind. 

I had set our little table with my 
daintiest belongings, and as this was 
our first anniversary together it must 
be a blessed day. 

We sat down to our frugal meal, 
black coffee and hard bread, and then 
oh then, our egg! I had decided, 
rather brilliantly, I fancied, that we 
might eat it raw if it were an un- 
hatchable egg, but if there were in- 
deed a little dark chicken within, he 
would be glad enough to have his prison 
opened and Frederick would be over- 
come with my exceeding cleverness. 

As I say, the decisive moment had 
arrived, I was fairly trembling—“‘Hus- 
band,” I said, “husband,—I think— 
I—have—a—charming — surprise— 
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for—you,”—and with that I bravely 
held my precious egg in the hollow 
of my left hand, while I dealt it a 
gentle crack with the small silver 
knife in my right 

That was all—that was enough, 
I could not see, I could not speak, 
something awful had happened, an 
explosion, a Prussian bomb—! was 
shot, shot in the eyes, the ears, the 
nose, and the mouth, and I was alone, 
Frederick had vanished! 

“Frederick” I gasped, “Frederick, 
where art thou?” He came with 
first aid to the injured, but he was 
laughing — laughing! —my Freder- 
ick—, he was laughing—, and at me! 
This was my reward for three weeks’ 
devotion to an anniversary for him! 
this was too much! I can not de- 
scribe to you, Mademoiselle, the 
disappointment and mortification. 
“Aline, think dear—it were better 
than a Prussian bomb,” my adorable 
Frederick managed to say— I did 
think but under the circumstances 
I hardly felt it were preferable. As 
a climax to all our miseries there was 
little choice, a Prussian bomb could 
hardly have been more obnoxious 
than this, though maybe somewhat 
more fatal. 

In the end we had an almost merry 
day. When we took our few offer- 
ings, joining with friends who did 
the same, and sat down to a simple 
repast to assimulate a fete. Fred- 
erick’s infectious laughter was caught 
by nearly all. 

As for me, dear, though I’ve learned 
in those many years to laugh a little 
at my own humiliation, I can never 
laugh heartily thereat, no—memory 
is too keen, but Frederick can to 
this day, so my egg episode was not 
entirely in vain—n’est-ce pas? 








NEW STATE GAME LAWS 
ENACTED IN 1915 


ORE than 240 new game 
M laws were enacted during 
1915—a larger number than 

in any previous year except 

I9II, according to Farmers’ Bulletin 
692, “Game Laws for 1915.” Forty- 
three States held regular legislative 
sessions, and in all of these States ex- 
cept Arizona, Georgia, and Nebraska 
some changes were made in the stat- 
utes protecting game. The largest 
number of new game laws passed in 
any one State was 61, in North Caro- 
lina; but in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin the number 
reached 10 or more. Several meas- 


ures were vetoed, including a general 
game bill in Idaho, the first bill ap- 
propriating the hunting-license fund 


in Pennsylvania, a bill protecting bears 
in California, and three sections of the 
game bill in Washington. A number 
of bills were introduced for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing the State laws 
on migratory birds with the Federal 
regulations. In at least nine States 
changes were made which brought the 
seasons into substantial agreement, 
viz, California, Connecticut, Maine, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Tennessee 
and West Virginia. In Illinois the 
seasons for all migratory birds ex- 
cept coot and waterfowl, and in 
Washington for the smaller shore 
birds, were made to conform with the 
regulations under the Federal law. 
Uniformity was also secured by pro- 
visions in the laws of Connecticut, 
Maine, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Washington and Wisconsin prohibit- 
ing hunting between sunset and sun- 
rise. On the other hand, Delaware 
adopted a resolution opposing the mi- 
gratory bird law, and Ohio and Rhode 
Island, which had harmonized their 
seasons in 1914, changed the seasons 
on waterfowl this year. 


As a result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
on January 19, 1914, sustaining the 
alien hunting law of Pennsyivania, 
legislation prohibiting aliens from 
hunting or owning shotguns, or rifles 
was enacted in at least four States— 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Dakota and West Virginia—but cer- 
tain exceptions based on property 
qualifications were made in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. 

Close seasons extending for several 
years were provided for certain kinds 
of big game and also for game birds. 
Hunting mountain sheep was suspend- 
ed ‘n Idaho, Montana, and Washing- 
ton, and goats were protected until 
1938 in Montana. Moose were pro- 
tected for four years in Maine, the 
first absolute close season on this spe- 
cies for 35 years—since the suspension 
of hunting from 1878 to 1880. Ante- 
lope were given indefinite protection 
in New Mexico and Montana. Ii 
Michigan, New Mexico and Ok‘ahoma 
prairie chickens were protected for 
several years. Michigan extended 
complete protection also to quail, im- 
ported pheasants, grouse, and wood 
ducks, for five years. Minnesota pro- 
tected doves, woodcock, plover and 
wood ducks until 1918. New Mexico 
gave protection to pheasants, bob- 
whites, pigeons and swans. Oklaho- 
ma protected doves, grouse, wood 
ducks and curlew. Several birds 
were removed from the game list 
and protected through the year. Okla- 
homa gave such protection to pelicans, 
gulls and herons. Tennessee de- 
clared ring-neck pheasants, bullbats, 
robins and meadowlarks to be non- 
game birds. In a few cases protectio1 
was removed from certain species— 
notably the turkey buzzard in Dela- 
ware, Florida and North Carolina, 
owis and starlings in New Hampshire, 
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and cormorants in Illinois and North 
Dakota. 

For the first time in 12 years moose 
hunting is permitted in Wyoming, and 
for the first time since 1907 prairie- 
chicken shooting is permitted in In- 
diana. 


Nove. Features or State Laws 


Among the novel features in the 
laws this year may be mentioned the 
declaration in the Florida law that 
ownership of game is vested in the 
respective counties; the provision in 
the California law protecting spike 
bucks, or deer with unbranched horns, 
instead of deer with horns of a cer- 
tain length; and the Wyoming experi- 
ment of allowing the killing of 50 
bull moose under $100 licenses instead 
of an indefinite number during a lim- 
ited season. Methods of hunting were 
restricted in Michigan by prohibiting 
the use of automobiles in hunting par- 
tridges, and in Indiana by prohibiting 
the use of searchlights or other arti- 
ficial lights attached to autos for hunt- 
ing game on or near a highway. Sev- 
eral new restrictions on shipments ap- 
peared for the first time: Illinois pro- 
hibited importation from points out- 
side the State of any game except deer 
legally killed. Pennsylvania prohibit- 
ed shipment of game by parcel post, 
and Wisconsin, shipment under an 
alias. Connecticut authorized the 
commissioners of fisheries and game 
to grant permits to bring in game law- 
fully killed outside the State, provided 
such game is not offered for sale. 


QuaIL 


Notwithstanding the agitation in fa- 
vor of protecting quail for several 
years in some sections, no bills of this 
kind were passed this year, and 39 
States still provide quail shooting. The 
seasons were shortened six weeks in 
Oklahoma and two weeks in Nevada. 
Limits were established for the first 
time in Arkansas and New Hamp- 
shire, reduced in Iowa from 25 to 15 
per day, in Oklahoma from 25 to Io, 
in Minnesota from 15 to 10, and in- 
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creased in Nevada from 15 to 20. All 
but 14 of the States which permit 
quail hunting now have a limit of 20 
birds or less per day. 


WATERFOWL 


All the States now allow waterfowl 
hunting, but the wood duck is pro- 
tected for several years throughout the 
northern zone and in the southern 
zone in the States of California, Kan- 
sas, and West Virginia. Daily bag 
limits were established for the first 
time in Arkansas and Connecticut, re- 
duced in Oklahoma from 25 to Io, 
and increased in Missouri from 10 to 
15. Most of the States now have a 
limit of 25 or less per day. 


Open SEaAsons 


Open seasons were lengthened in 
Montana on elk and deer two weeks; 
in Florida on deer and birds three 
weeks ; in Minnesota on quail 20 days; 
and in Nevada on sage hens four and 
a half months, on grouse one month, 
and on quail two weeks. New Jer- 
sey reverted to the former plan of 
hunting deer on four consecutive 
Wednesdays instead of five consecu- 
tive days. 

Seasons were shortened in a number 
of States. In the case of big game 
the deer season was curtailed in Ark- 
ansas three months, in Oregon and 
Washington two weeks. In New Mex- 
ico the seasons were generally short- 
ened and arranged in two districts di- 
vided at latitude 35 degrees. In Cali- 
fornia the dove season was made later 
and in Minnesota shortened 20 days; 
in Oklahoma the quail season was cur- 
tailed six weeks, and in Michigan, Ne- 
vada (ducks), Tennessee, and Wyom- 
ing, spring shooting of waterfowl was 
abolished. 


Laws Protectinc Bic GAME 


The more important changes affect- 
ing big game included the closing of 
the season for four years on moose in 
Maine; authorization for the killing 
of 50 bull moose in Wyoming; length- 
ening the season on elk in Montana 
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two weeks; closing the season on 
mountain sheep in Montana; changes 
affecting doves in 7 States, including 
the removal of protection in Florida, 
Nevada, New Jersey and Wyoming; 
establishments of a limit in Arkansas; 
and decrease in the limits in Alaska, 
Michigan, Montana and Nevada. 
Under present conditions deer hunt- 


ing is permitted in 36 States, in about . 


one-third of which the hunter is lim- 
ited to one deer a season and in most 
of the others two. Eighteen States 
protect does at all seasons and allows 
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only bucks to be killed—namely, Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Idaho, Missouri, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Nevada, New York, Oklaho- 
ma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Pennsylvania requires 
that deer killed shall have horns two 
inches above the hair, New York and 
Vermont at least 3 inches long, and 
West Virginia 4 inches long, while 
California prohibits entirely the kill- 
ing of spike bucks. 


JULES LA FLEUR’S DUCK HUNT 
By W. J. WATT 


the early part of September and 

the usual coterie of village char- 

acters were gathered on the 
bench outside of Jules La Fleur’s 
blacksmith shop. 

The appearance down the road 
of one of the local nimrods with his 
trusty shotgun on his arm, excited 
some comment from the assembly on 
the possibilities of the duck season, 
then just opening. One was of the 
opinion that the ducks would be 
rather scarce on account of the pe- 
culiar summer weather, while another 
thought that the outlook was good as 
he had seen many birds in the 
marshes a few miles from town and 
knew that there had been many 
ducks nestling there during the sum- 
mer. These differences of opinion 
called forth an argument and the 
opposing parties were airing their 
views in fine style when Jules, look- 
ing out of the door, gave vent to a 
hearty laugh. This brought things 
to a halt and one of the party asked 
Jules what he thought about the mat- 
ter in hand. Cocking his head to 
one side and looking very wise he 
said, “Wal, Ah’ll a’nt jus’ ’zackly 
know, but mebbe if de dawk here 


I was a bright, sunshiny day in 


a’nt pooty t’ick, den de bird from de 
Nort’ come bimeby an’ dem we'll 
see about de shootin’; saispas?” 
The members of the group were 
hardly satisfied with this answer 
and began to ask questions, to which 
Jules answered nothing but disa 
peared into the shop, to reappear in 
a few moments with his pipe in his 
mouth and a broad smile on his face. 
He took the proffered seat and after 
a few meditative puffs said, “De 
reason Ah’ll laff to you were because 
Ah’ll a’nt t’ink dat you’ll know what it 
are to see a gre’t lot of dawk all to 
one tam, but Ah’ll tole you ’bout 
one tam some whiles ago, up in Can- 
adaw, when Ah’ll see so many dawk 
dat de wataire was cover of it so 
she’ll be black, an’ how me an’ mon 
bon frere, w’at you'll call brudder-’n- 
law, gat fool.” At this there was 
a general pricking up of ears and one 
and all settled back into comfortable 
positions to hear the coming story. 
When all were quiet Jules began: 
“Some whiles ago, down by dat Lak’ 
La Flam, Ah’ll was go camp wid mon 
bon frere whose name she _ been 
Jacques. Wal, one morning’ early 
he’ll come to me an’ say, ‘Jules, get 
it squeek your gawn an’ come wid me 
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for jus’ now Ah’ll see more as forty 
hunnered dawk on de lak’, so close 
apart dat de wataire be cover of it so 
you'll can see it?? Wal, Ah’ll a’nt 
gat for be tol’ dat more as five or seex 
tam "fore Ah’ll gat ready for go, so 
Ah’ll jump up squeek an’ gat mah 
gawn. Now mah gawn she'll be 
one of dose kin’ w’at you'll call 
muzzem sloader an’ Ah’ll gat it feex 
up, all prepare, for some tam. Ah’ll 
have ’bout two han’full of powder in 
it an’ about de same of shot for Ah’ll 
want to gat lot of dawk to once w’en 
Ah’ll shot. We'll go out on one point 
dere be dere, an’ pooty soon Jacques 
say, ‘Lay down an’ creep to de 
haidge.? So Ah’ll creep along an’ 
see dat de dawk be dere all right. 
W’en Ah’ll see dem Ah’ll ’most scare 
to breath for Ah’ll ’fraid Ah’ll scare 
it, but Ah’ll take good aim wid ma 
gawn an’ pulled de triggin.” At 
this point he stopped abruptly and 
one could almost have heard a pin 
drop, so intent were the members of 
his audience. 

Sam Aldrich was the one to break 
the silence and he merely uttered a 
tense, “Wal?” So Jules continued, 
“Wal, Ah’ll bet you'll a’nt know w’at 
happen. You'll see, dat gawn Ah’ll 
drag on de groun’, and de wad she'll 
come loose so w’en Ah’ll shot she’ll 
drag on de groun’, and de wad she’ll 
come loose so w’en Ah’ll shot she’ll 
a’nt go bang? but jus poufffff! Now 
Ah’ll brace it mahself for de keek an’ 
w’en it a’nt keek Ah’ll go over de 
haidge into de lak’ kerflop! Mad? 
Ah’ll guess so an’ wet too! Dose 
dawk a’nt wait for me for shot again 
but jus’ flewed away an’ Ah’ll a’nt 
gatone.” At this there was a general 
laugh and then he continued: “Ah’ll 
gat some nodder tam ’fore we'll go 
home but Jacques tol’ de folkses 
*bout how Ah’ll gat fool an’ dey call 
to me ‘squack, squack’ all de tam an’ 
Ah’ll a’nt like it pooty well.” He 
stopped again and lighted his pipe, 
an example which was followed by 
the others and after getting it well 
started he took up his story again. 
“Now de mans who was make de 
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mos’ squack-squack to me was ’nol’ 
feller call’ Jean Bissette an’ Ah’ll try 
for long tam to gat some way to 
laugh to him. Wal, Mah times was 
come one fall w’en Ah’ll go for hunt 
some bee. Now Ah’ll a’nt jus’ dawk 
huntaire but Ah’ll be one good bee 
man too, an’ Ah’ll t’ink to mahself, 
‘How good some honey she’ll tase’ 
on dose griddle cake Marie she’ll make 
in de mornin’, so Ah’ll have to get 
it some me.’ So Ah’ll gat it mah bee 
box an’ start out. Wal, Ah’ll find a 
tree pooty soon an’ she'll be right by 
de road in a pople. Jus’ w’en Ah’ll 
gat it de tree cut, ‘long come dat 
Jean Bissette wid hees ol’ gray mare. 
Now Ah’ll mad to him for call it me 
dat ‘squack-squack’ so Ah’ll a’nt 
said not’in to heem "bout dose bee 
but w’en he’ll gat close Ah’ll say do 
he want some nice‘honey. He'll say 
yes, an’ Ah’ll tole him Ah’ll gat tire 
for carry some for long ways an’ dat 
Ah’ll put it down by de fence w’ile 
Ah’ll took a res’. Wal seh, he’ll 
go for help it himself to dat honey 
an’ w’en he’ll gat by de fence de fun 
was begin! First t’ing he’ll know 
one of dose bee was bit it on de ear, 
an’ den all de bee was try for bit 
heem. W’en he’ll see all dose bee 
gat after heem, he’ll turn ’roun’ an’ 
start for got in hees woggon for run 
away. Wal, dose bee was pretty 
goor for flew an’ dey don’t care for 
mans all de tam, so dey’ll go for de 
ol’ gray mare. Oh by gar! how dat 
horse she’ll keek. De splatter board 
he’ll be smash de firs’ t’ing bing! an’ 
den run! Say, dat horse be more as 
twenty year ol’ but you’ll t’ink she’ll 
be a colt to see it! Why, she’ll look 
like one streak of lightnin’ she’ll go so 
fas’. All de tam Jean he’ll bat at 
de bee, firs’ dis way an’ den dat way 
an dey’ll bit heem on de face an’ 
dodge jus’ de same as dey be play tag. 

“W’en Ah’ll see Jean de nex’ day 
hees face be all swell up an’ he’ll 
a’nt say no ‘squack-squack’ to me 
but Ah’ll go buzzzzzz! an’ den laff. 
He’ll a’nt say not’in’ but jus’ look 
mad but Ah’ll a’nt care for Ah’ll gat 
even to heem for make it fun to me.” 
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“Did you doanythin’ to yer brother- 
in-law fer tellin’ on ye?”’ asked one 
of the group. “Oh, yas, Ah’ll gat 
even by heem too,” replied Jules, 
“but Ah’ll haff to go to work now so 
Ah’ll can tell you *bout dat, so Ah’ll 
guess dat story’ll haff to wait for 
some nother tam w’en Ah’ll a’nt so 
busy.” 

Then he arose, and after stretching 
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himself, went into the shop from 
which there soon came the sound of 
the bellow’s clacking and the strains of 
Jule’s favorite French song. Outside, 
the loungers smoked their pipes al- 
most in silence, snickering now and 
then when they thought of how Jean 
must have gone, trying to get away 
from the vengeance of the bees and 
how he must have looked the day after. 


THE FRESH AIR CAMP FOR CHILDREN 
IN CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


An Interesting and Useful Enterprise of the Salvation Army 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


of Mattapan square where the 
fat stone wall curves around to 
the river bridge—almost seventy 
kiddies from the West end of Boston 


I FOUND them grouped in a corner 


bound for the Fresh Air camp in 


Canton. Adjutant Antrim and two 
other officers of the Salvation Army 
were in charge of them. 

Rough? Not a bit of it. A few 
lively ones danced about on the side- 
walk, too excited to keep their bodies 
still. The rest stood quietly or sat 
in a nice proper row on the wall, awe- 
struck with the delight of anticipa- 
tion. It was plain that they were on 
the best of terms with the Army folk. 
Only twice did I hear anything like a 
reprimand, and then I felt the words 
were too gentle for so harsh a name— 
once a tiny boy wandered off the 
curb towards the car tracks and Ser- 
geant-major Lucey darted anxiously 
after him. Miss Lucey is Sunday- 
school teacher to some of these chil- 
dren and they love her devotedly. 
Another boy, quite a big one, forgot 
his traveling manners and started a 
good-natured battle for possession of 
the ball some of his companions had 
been tossing. Adjutant Antrim 
calmed the combatants as easily as 
W. J. Bryan would like to calm the 
melee in Europe. 


Somebody had provided a bag of 
peanuts and most of the children were 
munching them. One small lassie 
seated on the stone wall fashioned a 
pair of ear-rings by making a cleft 
in the end of two big shells. In a 
shrill voice she begged Adjutant An- 
trim to put them on her ears. She 
held aside the mass of brown locks 
that tumbled over her cheeks, while 
he adjusted a shell upon the lobe of 
each ear. Then she sat so still and 
meditative that a boy announced 
teasingly: “They hurt!” 

“They pinch a little,” the child re- 
plied with dignity. All the laughing 
onlookers grew respectful. 

I remembered the remark of a 
pretty acquaintance a few years ago. 
Her collar stays scratched and the 
collar was tight. She glanced into 
a mirror, looked relieved, and said, 
“It’s all right. I can bear any 
amount of pain in order to look nice.” 

It proved to be an easy matter to 
make friends with this youthful 
martyr to the cause of beauty, and 
through her with all the party. You 
had only to show a little affection for 
them and they loved you. If you 
could make boats out of a combina- 
tion of peanut shell, toothpick and 
paper, and also tell about the wonder- 
ful people in Africa and the South Sea 
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Islands who wear coils of telegraph 
wire for necklaces and bracelets and 
vegetable cans suspended from ears 
and noses,—why, then you were a 
sort of fairy princess! The martyred 
one promptly threw her boat over 
the wall—to see “if it would really 
sail in the river.” Ill-fated craft! 
Its frail hull lies somewhere in dark 
depths at the restless Neponset! 

rigadier Sheppard joined the 
party when the special car arrived 
from Canton. He is a genial soul for 
whom children have an instinctive 
friendliness. You marked how they 
rivalled for the privilege of sitting or 
walking beside him. 

You might have expected a wild 
scramble for seats when the car 
slid to a stop in the square. These 
children are all culled out of those 
districts where so many must play 
in the kind of uncouth atmosphere 
that made Mary Alice’s girlhood 
wretched in the “Little Sir Galahad” 
story. There are many “Lem 
Browns” in such districts. Yes these 
boys and girls behaved much better 
than the average picnic party of 
grown-ups. 

At sharp ten the “lovely ride” be- 
gan. We slipped across the bridge 
and on toward the green-blue mys- 
tery of the Blue Hills. I had found a 
space to sit on the front seat; it was 
an open car. And there beside me 
was my little lady of the ear-rings. 
She nestled up shyly and I knew we 
were friends to stay. 

“My ears don’t pinch now,” she 
said. She told me her name readily 
—Dorofee Louise ,» and her 
age—just six. No, she hadn’t been 
to school yet. Was she going next 
year? No;this year. Well, I meant 
next fall, next month. No, right 
away when school begins again, vewy, 
vewy soon. You see, “next” is a 
term of .farawayness, even “next 
week” being quite misty with distance 
since you are an entity of the Now. 

We were not far on our adventure 
before pelting drops dashed into our 
faces. But who cared? Dorothy 
Louise wouldn’t be persuaded to put 
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on her coat yet—her thin little blue 
coat that she had arranged so 
thoughtfully over her knees and 
mine. © Why, I didn’t know what 
warm things she had to wear. She 
plucked at a second gingham dress 
whose edge could be pulled up at the 
neck till it showed above the outer one 

On the other side of Dorothy Louise 
sat Joseph—not “Joe,” remember— 
a smart little Italian lad of eight. 
If you could add “light lightning” 
I guess you’d be smart. Then John, 
a quiet colored boy of eleven; Mary, 
Dorothy’s sister, and Helen. It was 
pleasant to learn each other’s names 
right away; we could talk so much 
better, you know. 

When Mattapan lay behind us 
and the green quite hemmed us in, 
the impulse to shout grew im- 
perative. You know how it is when 
you are off for a holiday. Some-one 
started the “Army cry” and even 
Dorothy Louise joined in. Here are 
the words: 

“One, two, three, who are we? 

We are the Army; don’t you see! 

Are we it? Well, I guess we are! 
Salvation Army! Rah, rah, rah!” 

Then they sang, rollicking music 
such as youth loves, but the words 
of hymns. For instance: 


“Brighten the corner where you are, 


Someone far from harbor you may guide 
acioss the bar; 
Brighten the corner where you are.” 

When I heard the familiar notes of 
“Tipperary” I thought they had 
made one exception. But the treble 
was quickly caught by voices near me 
and I made out the words: 

“On the ocean of love and mercy 
* To the homeland I go; 
I’m determined to trust the journey 
To the safest hands I know. 
Goodby sin and folly; farewell worldly 
care, 
For the port of glory lies before me 
And my home is there.” 

Are you wondering how the chil- 
dren know these remodeled songs? 
I inquired about it. You see, the 
Salvation Army workers do not de- 

Continued on page 213 
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AN OLD HOUSE IN LOWELL, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


PURCHASED BY THE DOLLY VARNUM CHAPTER, 
D.A.R., AND BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 























THE SPALDING HOUSE 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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SPAULDING HOUSE, BUILT ABOUT 1670, LOWELL, MASS. 
Upper Large Hall, showing Swinging Partition, Landscape Paper and Restored Seats 





FRONT HALL FIREPLACE OF ‘THE SPALDING HOUSE 
The Hearth Has Been Restored 
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Continued from page 204 
pend merely on visiting to reach 
the poor and distressed. A “lassie” 
in uniform makes her abode in each 


of the crowded districts. She lives 
very simply, her apartment consist- 
ing of not more than two or three 
rooms right in the midst of the people 
she wants tohelp. She calls on them, 
nurses the sick, proves herself a true 
friend. They know instinctively that 
she is neither snobbish nor curious. 
They tell her their troubles and she 
always has some measure of relief to 
offer. There is a daily kindergarten 
group in her kitchen, which she keeps 
so clean that many of the mothers 
are inspired to emulate it. Some of 
the children attend a Sunday school 
in the same room. It is there the 
songs are taught. 

By and by the pelting drops 
stretched themselves out into streams 
of rain. The car stopped on a siding 
and we front seat fans had to move 
back. Fellow passengers good-na- 
turedly made room for us, and we 
were on the road again. A game be- 
guiled all the boys and girls near me 
into competition for the highest 
count “seeing things.” We placed 
the values,—a chicken, 1; a hen, 2; 
a bird, 3; a horse, 4; a cow, 5; and so 
on. An auto counted 20; it was 
exciting to have some big val- 
ues. 

“‘What’s a scarecrow?” exclaimed 
John, eyeing a field. 

“Make it 100, ‘cause there ain’t 
no more, I know,” Paul urged. 

We passed a cemetery. “‘What’sa 
flag?’ somebody else demanded. 

“A flag’s 76,” came the ready sug- 

estion; “it had ought to be 76 
cause it’s got stripes, seven red and 
six white, and it’s the best flag in the 
whole world, and it got started in a 
year with 76 in it.” 

We agreed that 76 for a flag was 
right. “And there’s flags all over 
that bone yard,” said another boy; 
“T can’t count ’em fast enough.” 

My, how that score rose! “I’ve 

ot 1282, and I’m going to quit,” 
fohn announced; “that’s high enough 
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for anybody.” Joseph and his light- 
ning calculation was outrivaled by 
hundreds. 

“I’m tired of playing that game,” 
said Dorothy Louise. “It’s an awful 
nice game, but I like to see all those 
fings growing. What’s all of ’em?” 
She nestled confidentially nearer. 

Do you love botany? Take some 
little child out into the country and 
learn to observe; some little child 
who never saw a field or a garden 
before, as Dorothy had not. Could 
it be that nice corn grew on “big 
grass” or that potatoes were obtained 
from gardens? 

When we alighted at Dedham Road 
in Canton, the rain was falling stead- 
ily but gave no warning of the down- 
pour to follow later in the day. 
There is a walk of about a mile to the 
camp. The party soon straggled 
out along the road. Dorothy and I 
found ourselves together again. She 
walked silently for a while, then— 

“Are you a Salvation Army lady?” 
she asked in the sweetest child drawl. 
I told her, no—” 

“°Cause they’re so good to every- 
body,” she hastened to explain. 
“They like hungry people best an’ 
they give you fings to eat when you’re 
hungry just as soon’s you tell them. 
Like they’re going to give us this nice 
dinner today. And you know, you 
don’t have to wait till dinnertime 
but just as soon’s you get there, to 
the camp, if you tell ’em, they’ll give 
you somefing. And I’m hungry now.’ 
Poor little Dorothy! I found she had 
had neither supper nor breakfast. 

At the camp we found a ten-day 
party of 85, which included four 
or five mothers and several elder sis- 
ters in charge of young children. 
Also a party of 30 Salvation Army boy 
scouts under Ensign Tyler. They 
welcomed the day party and hastened 
to show off the swings and other pleas- 
ures of the place. But down came 
the rain and everybody scampered 
for shelter. 

The atmosphere did not lose any 
of its cheeriness, however, even when 
the whole 180 and several of the “‘of- 
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ficers” congregated in the 70 x 18-foot 
pavillion. A bench along each wall 
and all the floor space were filled. 
Adjutant Eastwood, who is in charge 
of the camp, soon had them all sing- 
ing lustily. They sang the songs I 
had heard on the car and various 
others. 

The new guests appeared to be 
eager to learn the choruses, in which 
all were asked to join. Adjutant 
Eastwood kept time with an ac- 
companiment on an autoharp. Two 
of the “elder sisters” left their small 
charges asleep (and you wondered 
how they pee. continue so) in baby 
carriages beside the bench and came 
forward to sing the airs. One was 
a colored girl. Her voice had re- 
markable richness. 

It was an interesting scene. I 
could not help admiring the perfect 
discipline, or rather the apparant 
lack of a need of any discipline, which 
these Salvationists have over so large 
an assemblage of untrained young- 
sters, whose ages range from infancy 
to fourteen years. During the hours 
I spent at the camp and on the car I 
heard not one “swear word” or bit of 
coarse slang. No one became boist- 
erous or quarreled. No one sulked. 

Brigadier Sheppard called for a 
pause before the last song to ask the 
children to give three good strong 
cheers for “Mr. Downs,” the “kind 


Boston gentleman who furnished the | 


cost of the special car and helped on 
the day’s entertainment,” and whose 

uests, therefore, the day party was. 

am sure Mr. Downs is a modest as 
well as kind gentleman, for Colonel 
Gifford tells me even he has not been 
able to find out the rest of his name. 
And I am sure, too, that he would 
have felt well rewarded if he could 
have seen the glow of gratitude that 
lighted those faces when they heard 
about their benefactor, and could 
have heard the cheers they gave 
him. 

After one song there was a “paper 
bag luncheon” with lemonade to 
stay the young stomachs till dinner 
time. Each bag contained a few 
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cookies and a bun and sandwiches of 
meat and jam. While they ate I 
had a chat with the mothers. Dor- 
othy Louise came shyly to nestle 
down by me. 

One mother had five children with 
her, the eldest not yet seven. Baby 
Robert sat in her lap munching por- 
tions of ginger cookie. Brother Rich- 
ard, who has economy for a fad, kept 
offering scraps he could gather from 
the floor. Robert strenuously re- 
fused most of them, but after turning 
one or two over and over in ‘his hand 
and studying them critically he pro- 
ceeded to devour them. 

“He’s afraid of germs,” explained 
the mother proudly. 

Richard meanwhile progressed in 
his foraging, for he presently re- 
turned with a whole fistful of bags 
that has not been quite emptied. Just 
then an attendant appeared to ask. 

“Is there any child here who has 
not had enough to eat, who is still 
hungry? If so, let me see the hands. 
Now, everybody who is hungry!” 

Not a hand went up. The attend- 
ant hurried away, but soon came 
back with a great trayful of fresh 
sandwiches. 

“Now, everybody, who is still 
hungry. Who wants another sand- 
wich?” he demanded jovially. There 
was a general murmur of assent and 
almost every hand shot up eagerly. I 
stared. 

“Oh, you don’t know these kiddies,” 
said the attendant; “they think it im- 
polite to admit wanting anything in 
the food line till it is right before their 
eyes.” Poor little Spartans! 

This Fresh Air party was inter- 
esting from other points of view than 
that of philanthropy. It was an 
ethnic study. White and colored, 
Jew, Catholic, Protestant, Irish, Ger- 
man, Italian,—a most conglomerate 
and yet peaceful, contented colony, 
enmeshed by bonds of affectionate 
care that they recognize as genuine. 

While at the camp, I was interested 
to discover that the workers have no 
special fare provided for them, but 
that they eat exactly the same dishes 
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that are prepared for the guests. 
Neither do they receive “fat sal- 
aries.” None of the Salvationists 
do. They have a “living wage” 
like the shop girl; they are “in this 
work for the love of it,” as they all 
claim. 

It seemed a great pity that the 
heavy rain should spoil all open air 
fun for this day. The mothers and 
children of the ten-day party seemed 
quite troubled because these other 
boys and girls might not enjoy the 
swings and the big swimming pool. 
But Mrs. Brigadier Sheppard, who 
gets up the parties and helps Mrs. 
Colonel Gifford in the relief work in 
Boston, tells me they managed to 
send the same day party out again 
within a month to have the fun they 
missed before. 

Just think, it costs only ten dollars 
to engage a special car to and from 
Mattapan square to carry one of 
these parties!) The Army people 


want to have a day party every week, 
but cannot always scrape up enough 


coin to arrange for it. Of course the 
children who are invited out only 
for the day are those that need the 
outing less than those who go for ten 
days or two weeks. One of the com- 
mendable features of this fresh air 
camp work is the care to provide va- 
cations for whole families at once. 
Mothers who are physically strong 
enough to continue whatever work 
they may be doing to care for their 
children are not taken. But very 
often the mother is ill or just recover- 
ing from an illness and can be made 
well by a short reprieve from hard- 
ship. Babies go where there is a 
mother or big girl to look after them. 
If possible, all children of the house- 
hold are taken along together. Often 
there are six to nine little folks in the 
same situation of semi-starvation 
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and unsanitary environment. By 
restoring them all to health at once, 
and the mother along with them, 
often just that degree of energy is 
aroused that will help them lift them- 
selves out of abject poverty into self- 
respecting citizenship. This sort of 
purpose characterizes every one of 
the Salvation Army philanthropists. 

One would suppose that with the 
multiplicity of benevolent organiza- 
tions today there would not remain 
many needy persons, yet hundreds 
are not reached by any of these 
efforts. The Salvationists seek out 
and find them. The people helped 
testify to the kindly and considerate 
spirit in which the visitors go about 
their investigations; such faith have 
they in their benefactors that those 
with whom I talked took me quite 
on faith too—“‘nobody connected with 
the Army could ask them to tell things 
to anyone who meant to put their 
names in the paper for people to 
laugh at.” 

A fact seldom heard of by the 
public is that almost every one of 
the children treated to outings has to 
be clothed anew from head to foot 
in order to be ready for it. That is 
where lots of the passe garments con- 
tributed to the Salvation Army 
wagon go eventually. I noted that 
there are sewing machines at the 
camp, so the mothers can improve 
their time in making over and mend- 
ing garments for their children. Some 
of them make neat little stockings 
out of the leg portions of women’s 
hosiery. That saves throwing away 
hose that have only worn-out 
feet. 

If anybody wants to see what 
magic may be wrought by the al- 
chemy of kindness, let him go in- 
spect the Fresh Air camp on Dedham 
Road in Canton, Massachusetts. 
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FELICIDAD* 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER XIli 


DerrING-Do 


O false pride prevents my con- 
N fessing that the outcome of 
that venture as a Goth left 
me very much out of conceit 

with myself. 

A night’s sleep only freshened the 
consciousness that I had been clay in 
the hands of a contemptuous sculp- 
tor, and I woke next day in a very 
unenviable frame of mind. 

“IT had always been given to un- 
derstand,” I remarked gloomily, “that 
women like the sensation of yielding 
to a masterful man.” And with that 
I got out of bed. 

“All females,” said I, sitting on the 
edge of the bed, “are unstable as 
balloons; unpredictable as populari- 
ty. If aman persists in putting him- 
self ever so little into the power of 
even the least of them, he has only 
himself to blame for what happens to 
him.” And with that I slid my feet 
into my slippers. 

“I made myself,” said I, growing 
more and more unhappy as I realized 
what I had done, “I made myself, 
voluntarily, the toy of a wisp of a 
thing I could crumple up in one hand, 
a girl with the intelligence of a chick- 
en and the sympathetic understand- 
ing of a turtle. And see what she did 
to nme! She made me pull up the 
horse, and she made me let him out. 
She made me scold her, and she 
made me appeal to her better nature. 
All without turning her hand. And 
now she even makes me get excited 
because I did it! But shall I dance 
attendance on her humors—I who 
am free and masterless as an eagle?” 
With that I lighted a cigarette. 
*Copyright by Little, Brown & Co. 


“T will show her,” said I, puffing 
at the cigarette. “I will go away. 
This very day Pedro shall haul the 
prau down, and we will go our un- 
fettered way. I wonder how she will 
like that. To think that a chit of a 
serving-maid—” 

“For that is all she is,” continued 
I. “And one who owes her life to 
me at that. But for me, she would 
be dead. And she takes advantage of 
my remembrance of that to shatter 
my self-respect; destroy my peace of 
mind; overthrow—” I had stopped 
before the window in my restless 
pacing, and suddenly a new grievance 
almost deprived me of speech,—but 
not quite, fortunately, “This,” said 
I, “is too much.” 

“That,” I said, “is the last straw.” 
And I threw away the cigarette. 

Out in the steady current of the 
river that old cayman they called the — 
King was floating, impassive as al- 
ways. But he seemed to be staring 
up at the window and at me, and in 
those dead eyes of his there was ex- 
pression. As I live, and I surely do, 
I saw a gleam of satirical amuse- 
ment in them. The creature’s whole 
personality was strongly suggestive 
of derision. 

“That,” said I again, staring down 
at him with supreme dislike, “is the 
last straw. When the obsolete beasts 
of the Carboniferous Period take to 
mocking one, it’s time to show more 
than a merely passive resentment. 

“T will kill this King,” said I. 
“And then I will shake the dust of 
Felicidad from my, feet.” 

And with that I scrambled into my 
clothes. 

In the hold of my prau, in a wrap- 
ping of oil-skin slung up snugly un- 
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der the deck-beams, was an old, 
double-barreled elephant gun which 
shot explosive bullets that ran six to 
the pound. It was a clumsy and ob- 
solete weapon which I kept only for 
the sake of the man who gave it to 
me. 

“It is a Witch Rifle,” that man had 
said with a perverse, unmeaning fan- 
cifulness he had, as he looked down 
at the gun lying across his knees. He 
was sitting propped up in a long 
cane chair. “It will take you into 
many places where you'll wish you 
had not gone. But you will have to 
follow it, as I have done. I’m get- 
ting too tired now,” he added whim- 
sically—he had been sitting in the 
chair and dying for a month—‘“so I 
give the gun to you.” 

Then, fondling it a little, he told 
me bits of its history, and of the suc- 
cession of dead hands from which it 
had been taken. “As you were taking 
it,” he said smilingly. 

And now, as I looked down from 
the window, in my thoughts a picture 
of the old Witch Rifle, belching ex- 
plosive bullets, connected itself in my 
mind with a picture of a cayman 
called the King, floating feet up- 
ward, his unwinking eyes shut at 
last, never to look again with cold 
avidity on tender and deceptive maids 
along the shore or to be cocked up 
in cold amusement at myself. 

The announcement that I meant to 
shoot the King evoked intense en- 
thusiasm in Felicidad. Such an act, 
my audience assured me,—all but 
Don Feliciano, who scrutinized m 
face with that appraising gravity 
always found a bit uncomfortable,— 
such an act would be heroic, venture- 
some, bold beyond words. I could 
not but expand to such approval, and 
as I listened, I forgot the unpleasant- 
ness of the morning. The town, at 
least, generously appreciated those 
who tried to serve it. 

Mateo Besa, beyond all the rest, 
encouraged me in the enterprise. 

“Tt will be a great honor,” he mur- 
mured, “to watch you with admira- 
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tion. The King is very wary. When 
he discovers that he is pursued, he 
will avoid the shore. It will be 
necessary to seek him with a canoe. 
Not many would venture to do that, 
he is so very old and wise. Eighteen 
times since I was born he has hit a 
canoe with his tail, very unexpected- 
ly, and eaten the much-astonished 
canoeists. “Mira Seiores!’ Mateo 
cried, his face on fire with the crea- 
tive impulse. “Mirad! The King 
floats himself upon the river. The 
canoe draws near. Unseen he sinks 
himself. Unwatched he swims be- 
neath the river. Unexpectedly he 
wags his tail. Unexpectedly the 
canoe!—” Mateo concluded with a 
gesture of real eloquence. 

“You have been there?” I asked, 
impressed in spite of myself by the 
realism of Besa’s acting. For the mo- 
ment he might have been a joyous 
crocodile himself. 

“Several times,” said Besa. “But 
only looking on, as always, from a 
great distance. I hope,” he added, 
bowing to me, “so to have the honor 
of being present at that dramatic mo- 
ment when—” he left the sentence 
for me to finish as I chose. 

This conversation was held in the 
forenoon of that same day, in 
Mateo’s big go-down. Don Feliciano 
and I had made our way there, and 
several of the Pillars of Happiness 
were present, besides a crowd of 
lesser folk. 

Something about Mateo’s vivid 
words and gestures failed to en- 
courage me excessively. But, as I 
have hinted, I dislike changing a de- 
cision. ‘And this decision had been 
confided to the public ear. 

“The King may be old and wise,” 
said I, “but nevertheless—if,” I 
qualified, “I succeeded in finding a 
boatman—” 

“A dozen,” cried Mateo enthusias- 
tically, slamming that door of hope. 
“You shall have a dozen.” 

“Of course one hesitates to ask a 
boatman to risk his life—” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” cried Mateo 
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generously. “It will be an honor they 
can never forget. Come,” he said, 
taking his hat, “we will get a canoe 
now. You can shoot him this after- 
noon—perhaps.” I had to follow 
Mateo. 

But his humbler townsmen were 
not athirst for honor. 

“It is not good,” they remarked 
conservatively, when Mateo, on the 
river-bank behind the go-down, ex- 
plained his mission. “The King is a 
very old cayman and very wise. Well 
he knows that trick of floating under 
the water and hitting the canoe with 
his tail before he is seen. Two went 
to hunt him once, and two did not 
come back. Nothing can hurt him. 
He is the King of Caymans. He will 
stay here till God needs him some- 
where else. On that account alone 
we will not go. We are not afraid, 
but it is a matter of conscience.” 

They spoke so till I grew stubborn. 
Pedro had appeared at my elbow, 
much interested, but no more thirsty 
than the rest. 

“Pedro,” I bade him, “run to the 
prau—I suppose the prau is still 
there?” I asked, suddenly remember- 
ing that I had forgotten all about it. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Pedro in his 
literal way. “It is all there. Shall I 
haul—” 

“Fetch me the very big, twice- 
shooting boom-boom frony under the 
deck of it,” said I. 

The rifle looked very squat and 
solid and deadly when I had unrolled 
its wrappings. And the plump little 
shells, with their fat curves and 
stubby noses, were very wicked and 
attractive. I shoved a pair of them 
into the barrels. 

“Now give me a canoe,” I said. 

But no one stirred. “The boom- 
boom will only make him angry,” 
they objected. “Then he will hurt 
us. It is not good to try to kill the 
King. Surely, if God did not want 
him here, He would send him some- 
where else.” 

I was not going to discuss theology 
with them. I turned to Besa, who was 


divided between admiration for the 
rifle and its owner and indignation at 
the cowardice of his townsmen. I 
asked him if he happened to have in 
the go-down an empty oil-tin with the 
top still on it. 

“Certainly,” said Besa, and sent 
for one. 

It was a big, square tin from 
Baku, in the Caucasus, which his 
messenger brought. I filled it with 
water, hammered a wooden plug in- 
to the hole in the top, and had Pedro 
set it on the bank down-stream. 

“Now,” said I, “I am going to 
show you all what a very strong 
boom-boom like this will do.” 

“Now we will show them,” Mateo 
murmured behind me. 

I put the rifle to my shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. The Witch often 
set off both her barrels at once, from 
concussion. She did it this time, and 
I fell to rubbing my shoulder, while 
the people ran to look for the can. 

They came running back with 
their eyes very big and round. 
“There is no can!” they cried all to- 


gether, as if they had been drilled for 


a chorus. “It is gone!” 

“Of course it is gone,” said I. 

“Where is the can, then?” cried 
the chorus. 

“A boom-boom like this,” said I, 
“makes things go away and never 
come back. It will make the King 
go where the can went. Who will 
paddle me?” 

But still they were conservative. 

Then, tugging at my sleeve, I 
found my own familiar Pedro. There 
was that excitement in his eyes which 
comes at each new revelation of his 
master’s possibilities. 

“Master,” he cried, “I will paddle 
you myself. With that boom-boom 
I would paddle you into the purga- 
tory of caymans. It is a strong one.” 

“Very strong,” I murmured, rub- 
bing my shoulder. 

“The heroism!” Mateo Besa 
breathed ecstatically behind me. 

“Come, Master,” said Pedro. 
“Lose no time.” 
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“T’m not sure,”’ said I, “that I have 
any right to let vou take the risk.” 

“Hang the risk,” said Pedro. “Let 
us hurry.” 

“If we go at all,” said I, “I sup- 
pose it might just as well be in a 
hurry.” 

But there was no hurrying the 
King. For four mortal hours Pedro 
paddled me up and down the river in 
a canoe without outriggers. People 
who had no other occupation stood 
on the bank meanwhile, looking on 
from a great distance, and I felt as 
foolishly conspicuous as the Spirit of 
the Circus must at times. There was 
no sign of the King, and I grew very 
weary of my heroic impulse. Four 
hours is a long time to pose. 

But Pedro kept my spirits up. “He 
will come,” he said confidently, “he 
will come just when we are not look- 
ing for him. It is always the way. 
Who knows, perhaps he is floating 
under us right now, getting ready to 
wag his tail? We could not see him 
in this muddy water. Never fear, 
Master, he will come. And then,” he 
added, “you shall see me paddle you 
right down his throat. I am not 
afraid with a strong boom-boom 
like that.” 

At last, towards evening, we sight- 
ed the knobs above the King’s eyes. 
He was drifting down-stream a lit- 
tle faster than the current. The 
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knobs made two ripples, and Pedro 
headed for them at full speed. 

“We will catch him,” he said, 
grunting with the force of his stroke. 
“He shall not sneak away from us, 
the long-clawed pig.” 

I thought then of something the 
tired man had said to me about the 
rifle. “Stop,” I cried. “We will re- 
connoiter.” 

“This,” grunted Pedro, thrusting 
his weight against the paddle, “is 
about the best canoe I ever saw. He 
cannot escape now. We are almost 
on him.” 

We were. I cocked the rifle. It 
was the only thing I could do. 

Then I was looking the King 
straight in his cold, bleak eyes. He 
was heading towards us, and as Pedro 
seemed intent on paddling me right 
down his throat, I raised the gun and 
fired. That also was the only thing 
I could do. 

The smashing explosion echoed 
the report. The water closed in a lit- 
tle whirlpool, flecked with lines of 
red, where the King had been. 

“Ho! Ho!” cried Pedro, flourish- 
ing his paddle. “The King has gone 
away and will never come back. I’m 
glad he didn’t smash this good canoe. 
It is a strong boom-boom. My, mas- 
ter is a good hunter. And I am a 
very good boatman. Ho! Ho!” 


(To be continued) 




















BAGDAD 


THE HOME OF SINBAD AND ALLADIN, NOW IN THE PATH 

OF WAR AND CERTAIN, TO WHICHEVER OF THE WESTERN 

NATIONS VICTORY SHALL FINALLY COME, TO BE OPENED 
TO MODERN CIVILIZATION 

















SITT ZOBEIDE 
The Tomb of the Favorite Wife of Haroun-Al-Raschid 
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TOMB OF SHEIK OMAR 
One of the Shrines of Bagdad 























ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE ANCIENT WALLS OF BAGDAD 







































ABDUL KADR 
The Largest Mosque in Bagdad 





























BAB-ES SHERGI 
The South Gate of Bagdad 
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WAR SPECULATION AND THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH WAR LOAN 


HE speculative fever in Wall 
Street, and other financial 
centers, is rapidly degenerat- 
ing into a godless scramble 
for unearned wealth, with the mad- 
dest gamblers to the front. Indus- 
trial stocks that are supposed to 
represent great earning power, on 
account of war orders, lead the 
market, which shows a general. ad- 
vance “in sympathy” with the phe- 
nomenal prices at which these “war 
stocks” are being moved. That the 
inflated prices of the more spec- 
ulative stocks will utterly and sud- 
denly collapse, seems inevitable; but 
‘it should be borne in mind that all 
manner of securities have been ab- 
normally low for months, and even 
for years and it is not at all impossible 
that, with the general improvement 
of business, the gain made by the 
better grade of stocks, although 
only in sympathy with the specula- 
tive excitement, may’ be maintained. 
In the meanwhile, those who wish 
to profit by the great financial 
revolution now in process, would 
do well to leave ‘“‘war stocks” 
alone, and satisfy themselves with 
careful investment in genuine se- 
curities. 
The Anglo-French war loan, ne- 
gotiated by a group of American 
bankers, under the leadership of Mr. 


Morgan, is being handled, apparently, 
in a manner that leaves only a reason- 
able profit to the bankers, and passes 
on the real benefit to the public. 
This country has seldom seen a better 
opportunity for sound and profitable 
investment. 

The New England Magazine is 
unable to see anything. in violation 
of a strict neutrality in this loan. 
It is so manifestly to the interest of 
American business, that it is quite 
justified on that ground, and it is 
wholly unnecessary to drag in ques- 
tions of national sympathy and prej- 
udice. It is certainly to be hoped 
that the loan will be readily absorbed 
by the public, the more so, as future 
loans seem in all human probability, 
inevitable, and their successful flo- 
tation may ‘sufficiently modify the 
abnormal movement of gold, and 
prevent what otherwise might be- 
come a dangerous situation, not only 
to “‘big business,”’ but to all business, 
and the prosperity of the country 
for years to come. 

We should discountenance in every 
way the confusion of this great inter- 
national loan with the unreasoning 
speculation in war stocks now ob- 
taining.. The effort to create such a 
confusion cannot. be regarded as 


‘in the best interests of the American 
people.” 
































HON. EUGENE LAMB RICHARDS 


Superintendent of Banks for New York State and a powerful influence 
for sound finance in that great money center 
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MR. GEORGE W. GOULD 


of New York, whose heavily deteriorated railroad holdings are one of the burdens under 
which the market in railroad securities labors 








THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Of Boston, whose activities are again features of the speculation in stocks in Boston 


















HON. A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Chairman of Board of Directors of the Chase National Bank, New York 
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THE STATE FAIR 
By S. F. DORY 


(If we are to judge by this contribution from a Western correspondent, there 
are other things than corn and.cattle at State Fairs, in his section.) 


Of all administrations since George Washington began, 

The present most reflects upon the business tact of man, 
Deficit in our treasury, likewise beneath our belt, 

And our cash account depleted since the days of Roose-velt. 





The mugwumps who united with the democratic craft, 

Now admit they were excited when they turned down Taft, 
But at the next election the people will advance, 

En masse to check all measures of state extravagance. 


And when we re-establish, we’ll have no further fear. 

Two billion dollar congresses will follow to the rear, 

The west will get fair prices for their cattle, corn and pork, 
And New England’s hills re-echo with the happy hum of work. 


Then the host of idle labor no longer will bewail, 

Conditions now existing, and they'll soon set sail, 

In the ship of resurrection and thrive forever more 

And the tramp will cease his struggles for a hand-out at the door. 


It is probable however, that the democrats will meet, 

And try to get together a better balance sheet, 

When that is done no longer up the wrong coon tree they'll bark, 

For they know that they are stronger when they mobilize Champ Clark. 


It seems they now are tryin’ to avoid the stumbling block, 
That separated Bryan from the famous Hitchcock, 

And I hear they plan a meeting, all the leaders to be there,— 
Oh! ’twill be a joyous greeting at our annual state fair. 


For already in a caucus have they secretly agreed, 

And will surely try to balk us by presenting Clark and Reed, 
While Nebraska politicians such as Secretary Pool, 

Will amend the old conditions of the Col. Bryan rule. 


There Akerman and Gaddis and John H. Maher too, 

May blow their horns to drag us to the hullababaloo 

Where Moorehead will be toasted by all the powers that be— 
He should tell us what’s been wasted by the Wilson regi-me. 
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A TOAST TO CAPE COD 
By WARREN ELLIOT CARLETON 


Cape Cod folks are God-fearing; they dwell in contentment 
with those things God has given them. They love their native 
lowlands, and always return to them; their hearts beat to the tune 
of the Atlantic. They honor their dead, and their dead honor 
them. Read the toll of the Grand Banks and the Indies; read the 
roll-call of the American army and navy. Ever ready, ever 
courageous, Cape Cod has given her best in war and in peace. 
Her sons bled at Bunker Hill, and manned the privateers of 1912. 
Her dead lie in all the battlefields of The Rebellion. She is giving 
her country her best in peace; she stands ready to give her all in 
war. 

Cape Cod is the example to civilization of trust, contentment, 
and devotion. Her sand dunes, her green meadows, and carpets 
of cranberry-bogs invite the business-worn and the lovers of peace 
and quietude. In her rugged simplicity is her strength; in her 
truth is her permanence in the ages. 

Here’s to our Cape and her prosperity; may she be as proud 
of her sons of the future as they will be of their fathers and mothers 
of the past! May her daughters of tomorrow uphold the good 
name of their mothers and grandmothers; may they pass the treas- 
ure of their homeland uncorrupted on through prosperity! 

She is only a bar of verdure and sand curving into the sea,’ but 
her backbone is rock; she is a permanent unit in the universe! 


God bless Cape Cod! 
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LIFE AMONG THE CREEK INDIANS 












By PEARL 


HAT boy has not been 

W thrilled by accounts of the 

Indians of pre-historic and 

colonial times? Old and 
young are familiar with their char- 
acteristics and manner of life. But 
of the Indian of the present we think 
and know little. Many who think 
of them at all, today, still picture 
them as savages, cowed by strict 
government control, who would 
scalp every white man within reach, 
were they not restrained by fear; 
others think of them as lazy, pam- 
pered pets of the government; while 
a very few think of them as a race 
that has been deeply wronged. But 
in whatever way they are regarded, 
civilized or half-civilized Indians 
never awaken as much interest as do 
the old time Warriors. 

The day of the Indian Warrior, 
however, is past. The influences of 
civilization have produced great 
changes in the American Indians. 
Those most influenced have been the 
so called “Five Civilized Nations” 
—the Cherokees, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Chickasaws, the 
Choctaws. Or perhaps it is only 
that the changes in these Nations 
have been more noticeable, because 
they were the farthest advanced in 
racial development, when the white 
men came among them, and so took 
up his ways more readily than some 
of the other tribes. 
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Of these five Nations—the Creeks 
are by no means the most wealthy or 
the best civilized. Yet their manner 
of life, customs, character, and edu- 
cation are subjects of interest and 
importance to those who desire to 
know life as it is. 

By a special act of Congress they 
have been made citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. They became citizens of 
Oklahoma when the State Govern- 
ment was organized. They are sub- 
ject to the same laws as other citi- 
zens with exception of the restric- 
tions placed on them in regard to the 
sale of their lands. The land inter- 
ests of Indian minors are now looked 
after by the probate courts of Okla- 
homa. 

The wealth of the Creeks consists 
almost entirely in land—since they 
no longer receive quarterly govern- 
ment payments for the land formerly 
taken from them. Each member of 
the tribe has ben allotted a hundred 
and sixty acres of land. On his se- 
lection and disposition of that allot- 
ment depends his present support 
and future welfare. The land, 
naturally, is of different grades and 
values. Much of it is coal land, which 
may be sold or leased with profit; 
some is oil or gas land, which is still 
more valuable; the greater part is 
only, farm land; and some is hilly, 
rock and altogether unprofitable. By 
law—a Creek, after he becomes of 
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age, is allowed to sell all but forty 
acres of his allotment, and, if he is 
not a full-blood, may get even that 
restriction removed. Few have any 
idea of the real value of their land. 
They ask the highest price for their 
wild berries and green apples, but of 
the larger values they have slight 
and childlike conceptions. In con- 
sequence they part with their land 
readily, not knowing that its value 
is increasing, or that the buyer—or 
ninety-nine year lease — usually, is 
securing it because in his judgment 
it has underlying deposits of coal, oil 
or gas. Thus but few of those who 
have chosen rich allotments even— 
except those who have white hus- 
bands or are predominantly white 
themselves—ever become wealthy, 
because they do not know how to 
develop their lands themselves and 
part with them too cheaply. Many 
Creeks now bid fair soon to be upon 
the world without land, without 
money, without any means of sup- 
port. This condition does not arise 
from a lack of native shrewdness, 
but from an ignorance of market 
values and the business methods of 
civilized men. Their ancestors 
taught them how to cope with na- 
ture in securing a living—not with 
men. 
MANNER OF LIFE 


The manner of life of the majority 
of the Creeks is simple, being not 
very unlike that of our own “poor 
whites.” Most, except the more edu- 
cated, live on their land—or, if they 
have sold their own, on that of their 
children; for although they de- 
rive —— from going to town, 
yet the free life of the country is 
more native to them. Their homes 
are for the most part rudely con- 
structed log huts, often without 
windows, frequently with only a 
blanket curtain for a door. Some, 
however, have neat frame dwellings. 
All have a desire for pretty things. 
True, their belongings seldom re- 
main nice, for few know how to take 
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care of—or to make the most of— 
what they have. But poverty is all 
that keeps them from possessing fine 
houses, furniture, clothing and other 
equipment. After the cotton is mar- 
keted, the Indians may be seen car- 
rying such articles as chairs, dress- 
ers, and carriages homeward; while 
bright colored new cloths are every- 
where in evidence. 

The men buy new boots, which 
they decorate with spurs—bright 
colored ostrich tips for their cowboy, 
hats, and gaudy silk handkerchiefs 
for their necks; the women secure a 
supply of new combs—the girls new 
ribbons—for their hair, and—if they 
can afford it—shoes, and hats with 
large red roses. The poorer women 
frequently go barehead and bare- 
foot in summer—the men _ never. 
Both men and women buy many 
cheap grade, ready-made garments ; 
though some of the women toggle 
together their own and the children’s 
calico and outing frocks, in which 
case a child of four years is apt to 
appear in a slip resembling that of a 
woman in cut. But such a descrip- 
tion by no means applies to all. 
There are a few elegant and refined 
Creeks who show elegance and taste 
in their dress, and who are well fitted 
to appear in good society—which 
they not infrequently do. 

The occupation of the majority, as 
has been indicated, is farming. Most 
of the Creeks are slack farmers, but 
no more so than some of their white 
neighbors. If their allotment lies in 
the timbered country, they simply 
blaze the trees, then plough around 
the trunks and stumps—for grub- 
bing is hard work. Corn and cotton 
are the chief crops raised. The corn 
suffices for the ponies; the cotton, 
when sold, supplies the needs of the 
family. The men take charge of the 
farming, but the women and chil- 
dren usually help. One white woman, 
who married a Creek, has been heard 
to say that her husband works better 
when she stays in the field with him 
and helps a little: and he is no ex- 

















ception to the rule. Yet the men do 
not put the brunt of the work on the 
women as many suppose. 

Not all are farmers. A minority 
are engaged in the various other 
professions and pursuits of civilized 
men. A number of them were for- 
merly employed as teachers in the In- 
dian schools. Some engage in the 
real estate business, thus assisting his 
brother Creek to dispose of his land. 
Others are lawyers and are not un- 
skillful in the profession. A few are 
engaged in various business enter- 
prises. 


CHARACTER 


In the main the Creeks are a hap- 
py, carefree people. If they ever 
worry, their state of mind is be- 
trayed neither by word nor by ac- 
tion. When they have money, they 
spend it freely, when they have none 
they get along quite well without. 
Tobacco is the one thing needful for 
men, women and children—tobacco 
and a little meal or flour—for the 
rest, they can live on wild fruits and 
game if necessary. The great mass 
of them is—what in our own race 
we call—shiftless. 

They are a silent and somewhat 
undemonstrative people; yet, _ if 
greatly pleased or displeased, their 
face and manner betray it readily. 
They can laugh with the merriest on 
occasion, or their dark eyes can vie 
with the fiercest. But, except when 
they give a shrill whoop, there is a 
quietness in their demeanor that is 
seldom surpassed. Their laugh is a 
chuckling, gurgling sound—never 
loud or boisterous; even in anger 
there is a great calmness in their 
conduct. An Indian boy who be- 
comes enraged at a horse, does not 
jerk and fight it with the quick irri- 
tation common among white boys 
under similar circumstances, yet his 
quiet, steady, vengeful blows show 
that his feeling is just as intense. 
The most remarkable contrast be- 
tween the two, however, lies in the 
fact that the Indian acts but says 
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nothing on such occasions. His si- 
lence has sometimes been partly at- 
tributed to the fact that there is no 
word in the Creek language by which 
he can be profane; but it is due more 
io race temperament. The Creek is 
silent on many occasions when he 
might be expected to speak. For in- 
stance, one group of men or women 
on meeting another group, will fre- 
quently exchange salutations by, a 
general and somewhat formal hand 
shake, and then pass on without a 
word or a grunt. Many emotions 
are expressed by the single syllable— 
“ugh”—the shade of feeling being 
indicated by the inflection given, 
which ranges from a gruff bass—in 
disgust or annoyance—to a high pro- 
longed tenor note in surprise or 
pleasure. That one grunt frequently 
expresses what it would take many 
words to say. In examining arti- 
cles displayed for sale, if the gruff 
tone is used, there will be no pur- 
chase—the article does not meet with 
approval; if the other tone is used— 
there will be a sale if there is money. 
Yes the Creeks are silent, but not 
unexpressive. 

They have sometimes been called 
unaffectionate, too, but that accusa- 
tion was by those who expected them 
to express their affections as we 
would ours. Not so. Their emo- 
tions are the same; their expression 
less demonstrative. The mother 
may not fondle her baby, but the 
gleam in her eye, when it is praised 
—betrays a true mother feeling; she 
may not scream or even sob, when 
she stands by the grave of her child, 
but the silent tears, that she tries to 
suppress, reveal the depth of her 
grief; the father may not caress his 
little son, but why does he return 
and take the youngster in his arms, 
if it cries after him as he stalks away.? 
A man may walk by his wife’s side 
as if she were a stick, yet there is 
companionship between them, or he 
would never divide his cherished 
plug of tobacco with her. 

The Creek Indian knows how to 
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be a friend, too. His face beams 
with pleasure when he meets one 
who has treated him kindly. With 
frank and childlike words (not in- 
tended for flattery) he expresses his 
admiration for the favored one. If 
he can speak English, and there are 
few who cannot, he will converse 
freely with such a one, and will share 
all he has and knows with him. 
This speaking of English is a mark 
of great favor on his part; for, from 
some cause or other (likely from a 
fear of being laughed at) the average 
Creek is reluctant to speak any but 
his native tongue. Frequently, in 
the presence of strangers, he will 
feign that he can neither understand 
nor speak a word of English. It is 
related that the Supervisor of Creek 
Schools was once traveling through 
the country, and being uncertain of 
her road, inquired the route of an 
Indian whom she met. He grunted, 
looked blank, and did not seem to 
comprehend a word she was saying 
—until suddenly he recognized her 
as the woman who had once be- 
friended him when he had a fever— 
whereupon he understood her per- 
fectly and answered her in intelligi- 
ble English. She was his friend. 
One word more should be added in 
regard to the character of the Creek. 
His integrity has been frequently 
called in question, and with apparent 
justice. But let us not forget that 
all he is we have helped to make 
him—bad as well as good. We have 
given him a veneer of civilization, 
taught him Christianity, and sent 
him to school—all good—but on the 
other hand, we have taught him 
much by example that we are not 
pleased to have him follow. Before 
we came to him with our marvelous 
civilization—drunkenness was  un- 
known among the Creeks, while 
theft and adultery were punishable 
by death. When we condemn his 
petty thefts and immorality, it might 
be well to recall at the same time, 
who gave him the wonderful civiliza- 
tion that has set aside all his old 
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laws and substituted more modern 
ones. 


Customs 


Most of the old Indian customs 
have slowly died out. There is sel- 
dom ever an Indian ball game any 
more—they now play baseball; their 
Council Meetings became practically 
a thing of the past at the advent of 
statehood ; even the Stomp Dance is 
losing its popularity among them. 
But old customs die hard, especially 
those that have a religious signifi- 
cance, and consequently from year 
to year a number of the Creeks still 
assemble on their busk or stomping 
grounds, as they are called. On 
these grounds the arbors stand from 
year to year. A few tents and num- 
erous wagons skirt them round on 
the occasions of the dances. One 
dance is held just as the green corn 
begins to ripen, and is often called 
the Green Corn Dance. 

On the day of their arrival on the 
grounds, the Medicine-men dose 
them all with some emetic herb. The 
drinking of medicine and fasting are 
continued all the first night. Before 
morning their nausea and sickness is 
intense. The next day, after certain 
incantations from the medicine-men, 
they join in a feast, eating with reck- 
less abandon in the belief that no 
harm can come to them after taking 
medicine. 

C1 the evening of the second day 
the dance begins. On that night on- 
ly the men dance. They make the 
night wierd with melancholy wail- 
ings an tom-toms. Unconsciously. 
they agree with Byron when he says: 


“And this is in the night ;—Most 
glorious night! 

Thou wert not made for slumber! 
let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far de- 
light.” 


Gathering about the sacred fire, 
they dance with a slow trotting 
movement, chanting in indescribable 
sounds, and breaking the monotony 
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now and then by an abrupt yelp or 
loud wail, or by the half musical re- 
frain — “Yo— he — ah—he—Ya— 
Ya” (sung to two-four time, with a 
musical accent on the first and third 
syllables and on each of the last two.) 
This ceremony. is kept up all night. 
The next day they again feast. On 
that night, the third and last, the 
women dance with the men, but of 
course in single dance. The women 
make quite a spectacle. They attach 
to their ankles, tortoise shells filled 
with pebbles, which make a rustling 
noise as they move about. The clat- 
ter together with the clumsy move- 
ment of the women reminds one of 
the bell-cow going to pasture. They 
all dance until morning, when the 
meeting breaks up. 


EDUCATION 


The education of the Creeks re- 
mains yet to be spoken of. They are 
a shrewd people, and are educated in 
their own way, but care little for 
books. Most of the younger ones, 
however, are able to read and write 
English after a fashion. They take 
readily to drawing, music, writing— 
anything for which they can use their 
hands. But school in general does not 
interest the average Creek. As nei- 
ther the parents nor the government 
use any compulsion in regard to at- 
tendance, it is irregular—the major- 
ity of the children dropping out be- 
fore they have completed the gram- 
mar school. 

When Oklahoma became a state 
the tribal schools were done away 
with, and the Creeks have since at- 
tended the public schools along with 
the white children. Before the time 
of statehood, the white children paid 
tuition and attended Indian schools, 
which were all the schools there were 
then in the Territory, except in the 
larger towns where the citizens organ- 
ized subscription schools. The In- 
dian schools were usually under a na- 
tive Superintendent, but occasionally 
under a commission composed of 
three. In 1898, the office of Superin- 
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tendent of Schools in Indian Terri- 
tory was created. This officer was in 
charge of all the government schools 
throughout the “Five Nations.” Un- 
der him, in the Creek Nation, were 
a Supervisor of Creek Schools and a 
a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. These three officials are some- 
times referred to as the Triumvirate. 
The Supervisor was the chief one of 
the three so far as Creek affairs were . 
concerned, though she was, of course, 
subject to all the regulations made by 
the Superintendent of Schools in the 
Indian Territory. 

There was a yearly summer Nor- 
mal held at one of the Boarding 
Schools. The ‘Triumvirate insisted 
that all the teachers attend; and as 
the teachers were all appointed to 
their positions by this triumvirate— 
being given no choice in the matter 
but to resign or accept the appoint- 
ment—they usually complied with the 
request to be present at the Summer 
Normal, or with any other request 
that was likely to win a good appoint- 
ment. It was, besides, a very pleas- 
ant way of spending a month. The 
Boarding Schools were pleasant 
places; the expenses almost nothing 
(the teachers receiving board, lodg- 
ing, tuition, and the examination at 
the close—for ten dollars) ; the work 
was easy, and the associations for the 
most part pleasant and congenial. 

The Creek government schools 
were of two classes: Neighborhood 
and Boarding Schools. There were, 
in all, sixty-six Neighborhood Schools 
—corresponding to district schools— 
and six Boarding Schools—often 
erroneously called Mission Schools. 
Any of the younger Creeks, who cared 
to do so, might attend these Boarding 
Schools. Most parents, however, pre- 
ferred to board their own children 
rather than to board them at govern- 
ment expense away from home; so 
most of the young Creeks attended 
the Neighborhood Schools. Yet there 
was always a goodly number, mostly 
full-bloods, who attended the Board- 
ing Schools. These were co-educa- 
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tional institutions, admitting children 
of both sexes between the ages of five 
and twenty-one ; and outlining courses 
of study. through twelve grades. 
Some of the younger students were 
often mournful looking. little crea- 
tures, especially if they did not hap- 
pen to be in a dormitory where there 
was a motherly matron. One advan- 
tage of dormitory life to lonely chil- 
dren was that there they were never 
alone; for the dormitories were ar- 
ranged much on the plan of hospital 
wards, and fifteen or twenty children 
were frequently put into one of them. 
Not infrequently the entire institu- 
tion was housed in one building in 
which teachers and pupils ate, slept 
and went to school in its various 
rooms and on its several floors. There 
was always a small farm and a large 
garden attached to these schools in 
which the General Manager taught 
the boys to work. The matrons, in 
their turn, were supposed to teach the 
girls mending, sewing, and—occasion- 
ally—cooking. Some children en- 
joyed life in these schools while oth- 
ers stole away and ran home. The 
schools were successful in giving 
training to a great many, and it was 
a compliment to them that whenever 
a bright young Indian apeared— 
someone was sure to remark, “he must 
have been off to school,” meaning, of 
course, to Boarding School. But the 
day of the Boarding School and the 
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Neighborhood School is now over and 
the Indian takes his place in the 
scheme of State government just as 
any other citizen of the State does. 


THE FuTuURE OF THE CREEKS 


The tribe is disappearing. One 
cause is the Creek manner of life, 
which is conducive to lung trouble. 
A native love for the open air is not 
sufficient to counteract the evil ef- 
fects of poor diet, unsanitary sur- 
roundings, scanty clothing, poor hous- 
ing, and general exposure. His 
cramped conditions of living, too, in 
comparison with the old free life, are 
depressing. But the chief cause is 
the blighting effect on his physique 
of the white man’s liqueur and the 
white man’s venereal diseases. More 
die yearly from these two causes than 
from any other. In addition to the 
high death rate, the tribe is disap- 
pearing through slow absorption into 
the white race. Indeed, intermarriage 
has gone on to such an extent that 
today a number of those holding allot- 
ments have scarcely an Indian fea- 
ture and would pass for white where 
their origin was not known. And 
so as the late Chief Porter once said 
of his people in a plea for their up- 
lift before a body of teachers—“The 
tribe is dying out, and in a few more 
years the deeds of the noble red man 
will be known only in song and in 
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PROMINENT DRAMATIC FEATURES 
OF THE MONTH 





The struggle of Passion and Intoxication for the possession of Youth.—From “Experience” at the 
Tremont Theatre. 


This allegory is a revival of the old morality play idea, with modern incidents and modern dra- 
matic method and force, 





MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 


whose appearance in a moving picture representation of “Carmen” is attracting much 
attention. This play is staged at Symphony Hall, 























HE season of the ripened leaves is New 
England’s crown of glory. May no 
reader of the New England Magazine 
fail to enter its spirit of graciousness and joy. 
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FALL IN AN UPLAND PASTURE 
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HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL 
of Winchester 
Republican candidate for Governor of Massa 

















